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No money for 
the nurses Dut 
plenty for TDS 


JUST BEFORE Christ- 


increase”. 


WFinance Minister Ruairi Quinn 


Dail income as their sole 


mas the deputies of 
Dail Eireann rushed 
through a Bill to give 
themselves big al- 
lowances. 

Coming on top of the 
Dunnes scandal, itis one of 
the most brazen acts of 
scrounging in years. 

They even managed to 
backdate their claims for 
more money so that they 
get to share out a £500,000 
increase for expenses run 
up since January 1996. 


This way even those who 
lose their seats in the next 
election will manage to get 
their hands on some loot. 


Privileged 


From now on, Dail depu- 
ties will be able to live an 
even more privileged life. 
They will get: 

BA £2,000 telephone al- 
lowance. 

Up to now they had to 
produce their bills but this 
has now been abolished. 
BA £54.48 overnight al- 


lowance if they live more 
than 20 miles from Dail Eir- 
eann. 

They do not have to pro- 
duce any evidence that they 
stayed in a hotel or B&B. 
More money for their par- 
ties. Fianna Fail’s new al- 
lowance of £710,000 is 
more than double what they 
got before while Demo- 
cratic Left can now claim 
£97,000 just because they 
have TDs in the Dail. 

Ruairi Quinn has had the 
gall to argue that the pay 
hikes are “a very necessary 


But this is the same Min- 
ister for Finance who has 
been telling nurses that 
there is no more money in 
the country for them. 


Expenses 


TDs are already grossly 
overpaid. 

They already earn 
£34,362 and that is before 
the expenses they get. 

According to an RTE sur- 
vey, only one in three Dail 
Deputies depend on their 


source of eamings. 

A politician like Michael 
McDowell earns more in a 
single day as a barrister 
than some workers earn in 
a month. 


At the moment the poli- 
ticians are trying to blame 
the Dunnes scandal on the 
fact that we do not pay them 
enough. 

For tens of thousands of 
low paid workers whose 
taxes will now fund them, 
this is really a sick joke. 


; \ 
ee, Se 
|E Water Charge protestors ~~ 
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LABOUR’s Environment Minister Brendan 
Howlin has finally abolished the water 
arges. Pe 
one hated tax raised over £50 million for 
the state and angered PAYE workers who 
knew they were paying ‘on the double’. 
PAYE workers already provide the bulk of 
the country’s tax and were in no mood to pay 


‘IT WAS money | got for work 
done’. That was Michael 
Lowry’s explanation of how 
he had managed to get 
£208,000 from Ben Dunne. 

Lowry took a full three weeks to 
come up with an explanation. 

He claimed that he had to consult 
his lawyers and accountants to work 
out exactly how he got his house reno- 
vated. 

He thought he could treat working 
class people in this country like fools. 

Who else would have such diffi- 
culty finding out how they came upon 
nearly a quarter of a million? 

Lowry admitted: 

That he has paid no tax on the 
money he got from Dunnes. 

HThat he got no planning permission 
on the huge renovations which dou- 
bled the size of his house. 

MThat he avoided paying Residential 
Property Tax on the value of his ex- 


tension. 
WThat he had no explanation for why 
Dunnes paid for his house but put it 
down as part of the cost of re-furbish- 
ing the ILAC Centre in Dublin. 
W@That like other tax evaders, he had 
availed of the tax amnesty. 
That he got other payments from 
Ben Dunne. 

In other words, Lowry admitted 
that he was breaking the law. 


Proposed 


Hundreds of working class people 
have been sent ta jail for less. 

People who have robbed small 
amounts from supermarkets have 
been criminalised. 

And now under changes proposed 
when Lowry was a Minister, they can 
even be deprived of bail for offenses 
which are far less then Lowry’s. 

The most sinister aspect of the 


7 
€ 


scandal was that Michael Lowry was 
the main fundraiser for Fine Gael. He 
managed to clear off the party's debt 
within a very short space of time. 

The sickest thing about the whole 
affair was the amount of sympathy that 
was displayed for Lowry in the Dail. 

The Labour TD for the area 
Michael Ferris even went over and 
shook his hand. 

Other TDs made no comment be- 
cause knew that they could also tind 
themselves in the spotlight for the 
same sort of activity. 

Lowry has shown up the real atti- 
tude of the Irish rich. They do not 
believe that they should pay tax. They 
think that is only for suckers who are 
on the PAYE system. 

The disgraceful behaviour in Dail 
Eireann before Christmas shows ex- 
actly why Lowry and the corrupt sys- 
tem he stands for have to be abolished 
by working class people. 


up once again for their services. 


Labour and Democratic 
Left TDs are already claim- 
ing that Howlin’s move is 
a result of their efforts in 
Coalition. 

But nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Water charges were 
beaten because of mass 
resistance. 

Tens of thousands of 
people in the Dublin area 
simply refused to pay the 
charges. 


Courts 


They were threatened 
with disconnection and 
were hauled before the 
courts—but they still re- 
fused to pay up. 

In the Fingal Council 
area of Dublin hundreds of 
people attended local 
meetings to help organise 
protests. 

The final straw came 
when 400 people turned 
up outside a court in 


Minister Brendan 
Howlin 


change. 

"But Howlin's move 
shows the power we have 
when we Stick together. 

If we can beat this gov- 
ernment on water 
charges, we can defeat 
them on a lot more” 

The Coalition will now 
ty to pass on the cost of 
abolishing water charges 
on to the working class 


Abuse treatment doctor accused 


Dr. Maura Woods, Direc- 
tor of the Sexual Assault 
Treatment Unit (SATU) at 
the Rotunda Hospital, has 
been accused of professional 
misconduct by a group call- 
ing themselves “Victims of 
Child Abuse Laws”. 

Five parents are main- 
taining they were wrongly 
accused of child sexual 
abuse in the late 1980s at the 
Rotunda SATU. 

Their children have since 
been returned to them by 
the courts. 

Dr. Maura Woods has de- 
nied all charges of profes- 
sional misconduct. 

This group is chaired by 
Eddie Hernon. He is a par- 
ent of one of the five fami- 
lies whose child was assessed 
at the SATU. 

He believes that child 
abuse does not occur in the 
family. He also believes that 
organisations like the Rape 
Crisis Centre and Women’s 
Aid promote abuse! 

All parents should have 
the right to challenge accu- 
sations which they feel are 
unfounded. 

However, this is not a sim- 


ple case of parents feeling 
they have been wrongly ac- 
cused. 

There is more to this story 
than meets the eye. 

It is obviously a personal 
attack on Dr. Maura Woods. 

She is somebody who has 
championed Women’s 
rights and exposed child 
abuse all through her career 
as a doctor. 

She was instrumental in 


setting up the first Sexual 
Assualt Treatment Unit and 
has constantly campaigned 
for more funding and a fur- 
ther extension of the units. 

Three more units have 
since been set up. 


Criticism 
Many of those who op- 


pose Maura Woods want the 
whole area of abuse covered 


up, like it was in the 40’s and 
50’s in Ireland. 

The Fitness to Practise 
Committee of the Medical 
Council has made an un- 
precedented decision to hold 
the hearing in public. 

This committee is known 
to have a majority who sup- 
port the Pro-Life movement. 

The level of criticism by 
the medical profession 
against this decision has 


inside the sys 


If you don’t want 
to risk your brain 
turning to sponge, 


don't eat beef. 

But you’ll have no 
choice at all when it 
comes to eating geneti- 
cally engineered food 
whose potentially harm- 
ful effects are not yet 
known. 

Most manufactured 
food (like bread, break- 
fast cereals, margarine, 
chocolate etc) contains 
soya oil and US chemical 
giant, Monsanto, has de- 


veloped a genetically en- 
gineered soya bean that 
will be used to make the 
oil. 

The main benefit for 
Monsanto is that the new 
bean is resistant to her- 
bicides—which 
Monsanto also make. 

So they will make dou- 
ble profits, from selling 
the seeds and the chemi- 
cals to treet the plants. 

But food manufactur- 
ers using these beans - 
the first genetically engi- 
neered substance to be 


allowed into the food 
chain - don’t have to re- 
veal their presence on in- 
gredient labels. 

Genetically engi- 
neered food is supposed 
to be cheap—a way of 
feeding the world’s starv- 
ing millions. 

But capitalism isn’t in- 
terested in feeding the 
hungry. Monsanto won't 
allow farmers keep 
beans from year to year 
to sow for the next sea- 
son's crop. 

The farmer has to buy 


been tiny. 

The whole area of child 
abuse is a minefield at the 
moment. 

Cases like this will do 
nothing to improve it. 

What is needed is a cli- 
mate where children have 
the opportunity to make 
complaints without fear, 

In order to create that cli- 
mate major funding needs to 
be poured into the area. 


new seeds ever 

from the company, ee 
Instead of getting 

cheaper, food will just 

get more dangerous. 
And Monsanto’s 

shareholders will he hav- 

ing a beanfeast. 


Most children 
whose Parents 
are semi- or un- 


skilled manual w 

are unlikely ever tess 
the inside of a third level 
college, according to 
Stark 1991 census fig- 


-tion promises and be- 


Swords to make sure that 
anti-water charges 
protestors got off. 
Scandalously, Labour 
and Democratic Left coun- 
cillors regularly voted for 
the charges at local level. 
They tore up ttheir elec- 


again. They are trying to 
get out of ending refuse 
charges. They are also try- 
ing to penalise poeple who 
gie ene 
ut the money to pa 

for local authorities on pa 
gotten from the rich. They 
pay only a small amount of 
tax. Fifteen years ago there 
were major demonstra- 
tions to demand a ‘Tax on 


trayed their supporters. 
_ Deirdre Gratin from the 
Ballinteer against Water 


Charges group told Sociaj- tbe G 

al- Greedy not the needy’ 
ist Werke, "We are often . Itis as relevant today as 
told that ordinary people ‘twas more than a decade 
can never really bring 4909. 


ures released in D 
ber. scemi 


primary school. 

This compare to one in 
twenty for those for chil- 
dren of higher profes- 


‘Only a negligible per 
centage of the children 
of manual worker, com- 
pleted 2 third level 
course, according to 
the Irish Independent, 

and over one in five 
kids from those eco- 
nomic groups even dro 

out of education alto- 
gether once they leave 


sionals and one in 17 for 
those from a lower pro- 
fessional background. 


“Wealth gap decides 
who will go to college” 
gasped the Independent. 


Not news for parents 
on average incomes who 
have tried to put a kid 
through college or to pay 
for grind to help them 
pass their Leaving Cert. 


MUST DEMOCRAC 
A COSTLY BUSINE 


THE POLITICIANS of 
Dail Eireann have found 
a new excuse for ac- 
cepting donations from 
big business. 

Democracy, they claim, is 
an expensive business. 

‘Modern parties are so com- 
plicated; they have to do lots 
of research; and giving the 
public information is just so 
costly. 

The poor creatures just have 
to go to Dunnes and Goodman 
to fund their operations. 

Inadvertently, they have re- 
vealed the real nature of de- 
mocracy in capitalism. 

Up to now the politicians sim- 
ply argued that in a democracy 
every citizen had the right to 
vote. 

We were all supposed to be 
equal when it came to influenc- 
ing the affairs of state. 

et now the establishment is 
admitting that vast amounts of 
money are needed to gain po- 
litical influence. 

Clearly those with money 
will never choose to fund or- 
ganisations like the Socialist 
Workers Party who intend to 
remove their wealth. They will 
only back parties that pro- 
mote their interests. 

So far from everyone having 
an equal chance to decide what 
happens, we are now told that 
democracy needs to be able to 
call on big business who can in 
turn decide who gets political in- 
fluence. 

This means that left wing par- 
ties under modern capitalism 
will always be at a disadvan- 
tage. 

ut why do organisations like 
Fianna Fail or Fine Gael need 
such vast amounts of money? 

Few people believe that they 
engage in great amounts of 're- 
search’ or that they produce 
highly informative material. 


Favours 


The reason for the money 
has more to do with the rela- 
tionship with their own support- 
ers. 

These parties back capital- 
ism to the hilt but they need to 
win the votes of the working 
class. s 

They stand for a policy of cut- 
backs and ‘flexibility’ from work- 
ers—yet need their electoral 
support. 

Their message can hardly 
motivate people in working 
class areas to go out and work 
to give them a lucrative career. 

86 they have to rely on 
money to pay canvassers and 
to promise little favours. 

hey also have to try to 
change the nature of political 
debaie. 7 

Instead of seriously ad- 
dressing issues and openly 
stating their policies, they 
need to turn politics into a 
great and glamorous game. 

They need millions for adver- 
tising ċampaigns that y to cre- 
ate an artificial buzz of excite- 
ment around some boring yob 
in order to get people to iden- 
ify with them. 
tiA nti recent times, the Labour 
Party mainly relied on funds 
from trade unions and from col- 
lections at local level. 

But as their working class 
base begins to decline, they 
also turn to big business. 


In Ireland, the process is only 

Starting. But in countries like 
France and Italy, Labour Parties 
wallow in corruption the more 
they turn their back on their 
working class support. 
__ The former leader of the Ital- 
ian Labour Party, for example, 
is a wanted man who is in hid- 
ing in North Africa to escape a 
charge of corruption. 

Giving parties money from 
the state does nothing to solve 
the problem of bribery. 

It only adds insult to injury as 
working class people not only 
have to put up with exploitation 
but then get taxed to pay for 
parties who want to justify that 
activity. 


Control 


The political parties should 
certainly be told to raise money 
from their own members. 

That is how organisations like 
the Socialist Workers Party has 
always operated. 

But we also need to recog- 
nise that the democracy of capi- 
talism will always be limited. 

You cannot have real democ- 
racy when you have no control 
over the economy of society. 

If ordinary people are to re- 
ally make decisions about how 
their society is organised, then 
they have to be able to control 
their own workplaces. 

That in turn will mean remov- 
ing the wealth from the likes of 
Ben Dunne. Itis the only way to 
establish areal say for the peo- 
ple. 


Relig 


RELIGION IS onthe jE 
decline in Ireland. | 
The influence of the 
Catholic Church is 
falling quicker than at 
any previous time. 

Throughout the 
whole of the 1980s, 
the numbers attend- 
ing Mass at feast 
once a week only 
dipped from 87% of 
the population to 

%. 
The rearguard ac- 
tion fought by the 
Church on divorce 
and abortion helped 
to shore up their 
numbers. 

Taday the situation 
has changed dramati- 


cally. 

Only two thirds of the 
population as a whole 
say they go to Mass 
once a week. 

In Dublin, it has 
dropped to half while in 


THE COALITION are hop- 
ing to calm public anger 
over the corruption in Dail 
Eireann by a new Electoral 
Bill. 

The bill places some lim- 
its on business donations 
to political parties and 
grants them state funding. 

In reality, the measure is a 
sham that will help cover up 
the scandal. 

Politicians will still be al- 
lowed to spend a staggering 
£18,000 per Dail candidate in 
an election. 

That means that the big 
right wing parties will have 
plenty of money to pay can- 
vassers and dominate the 
media with their advertise- 


Condemned prisoners on death row in the US targeted 


Worse, the limit of £18,000 
per candidate only applies at 
election time. 

Up to the day the Dail is dis- 
solved, the political parties 
can spend a fortune on all 
sorts of ventures that help to 
buy votes. 


Root out 


The Bill proposes that all 
donations over £4,000 be re- 
vealed. 

Yet many of Ben Dunne’s 
donations were smaller than 
this amount. 

Under this provision, the 
Taoiseach John Bruton or 
Health Minister Michael 
Noonan would not have to re- 
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Ben Dunne and Michael Lowry—£208,000 worth of democracy 


veal that they got donations. 

There is also nothing in the 
Electoral Bill to stop a com- 
pany getting a variety of trust- 
worthy executives to hand 
out a number of donations for 
£3,999. 

The reality is that no Bill 
can stop the political corrup- 
tion that comes with modern 
capitalism. 

A year ago the Labour 
Party claimed that they had 
started to root out corruption 
in public life by introducing 
an Ethics Bill. 

They argued that if there 
was a register of members’ 
interests in the Dail the re- 
sulting transparency and 
openness would stop corrup- 

ion. 


ton in decline 


3 


by Christian fundamentalists 


But the Bill did not force 
Michael Lowry to reveal that 
his house had been reno- 
vated with the help of Ben 
Dunne. a 

No matter what measure is 
introduced the rich always 
tind ways of getting around it. 

They have already become 
expert at dodging taxes 
through ‘legitimate means’ so 
there is little difficulty in un- 
dermining laws about politi- 
cal influence. 

As long as there are peo- 
ple who control vast amounts 
of wealth, they will want a few 
politicians on the pay roll. 

And there will never be a 
shortage of right wing parties 
who are more than willing to 
volunteer. 


against. 

The priesthood in Ire- 
land was drawn largely 
from the wealthier 
classes in rural areas 
who grew after the fam- 
ine in the last century. 

These groups were 
obsessed with owning 
land and regulating 
sexuality so that there 
was no danger of ‘ille- 
gitimate children’ that 
would make a claim on 
their inheritance. 

The result was a 
church which identified 
moral living with an ig- 
norance of sex. 


Distorted 


And while they 
preached abstinence 
except in marriage, 
they breached their 
own codes in the most 
distorted of ways. 

The decline in this 
type of morality is a 
good thing. 

The rise of a set of 
values which promote 
co-operation and a 
truly human society 
cannot be dependent 
on restoring the power 


the age group 18-24 it 
is fower still. 

More importantly, the 
vast majority of people 
now claim that they do 
not let the Church dic- 
tate how they decide 
moral issues. 

78% of the Irish 
opulation claim to fol- 
ow their own con- 

science rather than the 


teaching of the Church. 
Socialists welcome 
these changes. 


Submission 


__ They show that work- 
ing class people are no 
longer under the thumb 
of Bishops who 
preached submission 
and deference to au- 


thority. 

But already there are 
some voices arguing 
that a decline in the 
church means an ero- 
sion of morality. 

They claim that if reli- 
gious belief decreases, 
society will become 
more violent and 
greedy. 

Yet this is to misun- 


derstand the message 
that the Bishops 
preached. They have al- 
ways been prepared to 
support the morality of 
the privileged and the 
status quo. 


Respect 


Constantly, they tell 
their ‘tlock’ to respect 


the state and private 
property. They are ever 
ready to condemn 
strikes while preach- 
ing an acceptance of 
poverty. 

In doing so they help 
to promote the very 
‘materialism’ and ego- 
ism of capitalism that 
they then pretend to be 
the moral protectors 


of the Church. 
It can only grow 
through deeper strug- 
les against the mar- 
et 


Only the rise of an ac- 
tive working class 
movement can bring 
with it the type of mo- 
rality that can over- 
come the dog eat dog 
world of the free mar- 

et. 
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Orange Orde 


“A MAN who would 
sell his soul to the 
devil” and who be- 
trayed his birthright 
by “marrying a Rom- 
anist and serving co- 
mmunion ina Roman 
Catholic Church”. 

This is how the newly 
elected Grand Master of the 
Orange Order. Robert 
Saulters described Tony 


Blair. 
Saulters came from the 
‘moderate’ wing of 


Orangeism rather than the 
even more extreme ‘Spirit of 
Drumcree` group. 

But his bigotry exposes 
the lie that Orangeism is just 
an expression of Protestant 
culture. Tens of thousands of 
ordinary Protestants were 
appalled by his statement 
and wanted nothing to do 
with him. 

Ever since Drumcree 
there has been a rise in pet- 
rol bomb attacks on the 
homes of people in mixed 
marriages. Tiny groups of 
bigots who support Saulters’ 
views have been behind the 
attacks. 

The Northern Ireland 
Mixed Marriages Associa- 
tion claim that up to 50 fami- 
lies have been attacked in 
recent months. 

David Trimble’s response 
to the controversy about 
Blair has been to back the 
Grand Master. 

When he was asked to 
condemn the comments on 
RTE, he merely said, “Why 
should I?” 

He then added that, “The 
Orange Order is an organi- 
sation of Protestants. 

“T think it’s perfectly in or- 
der for a person who is head 
of that organisation to make 
such comments as he con- 
siders appropriate with re- 


One in three 
Protestants 


ie 


HUFF thugs openly parade on Derry walls and (inset) Orange Grand Master 


Robert Saulters 


gard to these matters”. 

The reality is that the en- 
tire Unionist establishment 
is infected with bigotry to 
the very core. 

They deliberately encour- 
age the violent thugs who 
want to attack Catholics. 

On the Apprentice Boys 
march in Derry on Decem- 


want RUC 
reformed 


Many Protestants are deeply unhappy about the sec- 
tarianism and brutality the RUC displayed this sum- 
mer, according to a new survey by the Police Authority 


for Northern Ireland. 


One in three Protestants now want the RUC to be 


reformed. 


This is up from one in four or 23% last year. An even 
higher number, 39%, said they had “little or no confi- 


dence” in the RUC due to Drumcree, 


“Community policing” can’t change that either. One 
quarter of Protestants surveyed think that their local 
police are doing a “fairly or very poor job”—almost 
twice as many as in 1995, 

And when it comes to parades as many as 29% of 
Protestants want a temporary ban on all parades, 33% 
want a special body to decide future marches instead 
of the RUC, and 14% say there are “too little” restric- 


tions on Protestant marches. 
These are Protestants who don’t necessarily see the 


RUCas “their” police force and who are willing to side 
with Catholics against sectarianism, whether it comes 


from the RUC or loyalist thugs in Harryville. 


ber 14, a bandsman carrying 
a UFF banner appeared and 
was flanked by six men in 
black uniforms and berets. 


Innocent 


The UFF was the cover 
name used by loyalist or- 
ganisation who carried out 


ist treatment. 


visitors. 


Rois 
unti 
proven 
guilty? 


Roisin McAliskey is seri- 
ously ill. Underweight and 
ill before she became 
pregnant, every doctor 
who has examined her 
agrees she needs special- 


After her arrest at her home 
in Coalistand, Co. Tyrone, she 
was transferred to 

For some time, she was 
held in the all-male top secu- 
rity prison Belmarsh where 
she was in solitary confine- 
ment and unable to receive 


Danger 


Outcry at her treatment led 
to her transfer to Holloway 
where, says lawyer Gareth 
Pierce, her health is deterio- 
rating rapidly and she is in 


assassinations on innocent 
Catholics. 

Yet the Orange Order wel- 
comed these thugs onto their 
parade and enjoyed the co- 
operation of the police who 
tumed Derry into an armed 
camp so that they could 
march through the city cen- 
tr 


ritain. 


her baby. 


clear danger of miscarrying 


Roisin has suffered from 
stress induced asthma and 
other illnesses since she wit- 


JOHN MAJOR and the Tory 
government are hanging onto 
power with the help of the Of- 
ficial Unionists. 

Their deputy leader John Taylor 
claimed the Unionists would only 
bring down the government over 
issues to do with fisheries, farm- 
ing and the ‘constitutional ques- 
tion’. 

But already Patrick Mayhew’s 
budget for the North shows ex- 
actly how all working class peo- 
ple are going to suffer. 

The Unionist Party must be de- 
lighted to find that £120 million ex- 
tra is being handed over to the law 
and order budget and cut from the 
poorest and most vulnerable peo- 
ple in society. 


Cutting 


Single parents, of whom there are 
almost 100,000 in Northern Ireland, 
have had their benefits slashed in 
the budget to starvation level. 

The Tories are cutting £11 a week 
from single parents leaving a sin- 
gle parent with one child to live on 
just £60 a week. 

The Housing budget was cut by 
£22 million and Housing Executive 


WBernadette and Roisin McAliskey 


by loyalist 


seven ston 


nessed her parents being shot 


assassins when 
she was only nine. As a re- 


sult, she weighed less than 
e before her arrest. 


re to go up by 4 percent. 
anei the namaia say 
that bad as things are now, this cut 
will mean thousands more will have 
no chance of getting a house in the 


future. 
lil-health 


The Tories have now declared a 
‘war on prescription costs’ in the 
North. ) 

These are higher here than in 
Britain and for good reason. 

Research shows that there is 
greater ill-health in Northern Ire- 
land than in the rest of the UK, 
largely because of poverty and 
poor diets, i 

Unionist leaders like Trimble have 
always supported these right wing 
attacks on working class people. 
But up to now they have been able 
to hide behind the fact that they 
were not directly responsible for 
the attacks. 

Their open support for the Tories 
means that will now start to 
change. 

Incredibly, Blair’s Labour Party 
has sald it will not be reversing the 
cuts in housing benefit, or lone par- 
ents’ allowance, when it comes to 
power. 


in MeAliskey—innocent 


In any decent society, she 
would be in hospital on a drip. 
Instead, she is in a high se- 
curity prison with little or no 
suitable medical care and suf- 
fering frequent, degrading 
Strip searches. 

__ Sick as she is, she's hardl 
likely to be able to jump bail, 
tet nev she has not 
n charged, is sti > 
neg ae ged, she is still de 
he reason for this inhuman 
and degrading treatment is 
clear, She is the eldest daugh- 
ter of civil rights leader and 


cae Bernadette 
Treatment 


Normally, the child of a 
former MP could expect a dif- 
emnt kind of special treat- 

ent—an open pri 
quick bal Pen prison and 

ut Bernadette treated the 
House of Commons with the 
Contempt it deserves, refusing 
to go along with its silly 
rules—shouting down bigots 
and striding across the floor 
Aare ial Hee to punch 
ina audlin 
Bloody Sunday. eae 
e SEN the British rul- 
ass have wan 
vag at her. eC a 
ey haven't been able to 
do that, so now they're threat- 


ening the life of 
daughter. her pregnant 


international news 
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South Korean workers 


WORKERS IN South 
Korea threatened to 
strike on two days in 
December in protest at 
the government's 
planned new labour 
laws. 

The 1.1 million strong, 
legal, Federation of South 
Korean Trade Unions 
threatened the partial stop- 
pages unless the new laws, 
which were due to go 
through parliament, were 
postponed. 


Postponed 


Earlier, the illegal Korea 
Confederation of Trade un- 
ions postponed a planned 4 
hour strike of its 500,000 
members in 300 compa- 
nies. 

It said the labour regula- 
tons had no chance of be- 
coming law before parlia- 
ment broke up for Christ- 
mas. 


ernment. 


nised. 


3,000. 


The country went to the 
a majority in favour o! 


sive votes. 


Maori rights. 


Australia: 
Politicians’ 
racism sparks 
protests 


ANTI-RACISTS in Australia have been hit- 
ting the streets in their tens of thousands 
to stop politicians scapegoating Asian im- 
migrants and Aborigines. 

There have been anti-racist demonstrations in every 
major city in Australia after newly elected independ- 
ent MP Pauline Hanson used her maiden speech in 
parliament to whip up racism. A 

Hanson said, “We are in danger of being swamped 
by Asians” who “do not assimilate”. — } 

One report found racist attacks against Asians dou- 
bled after Hanson’s speech. 

Racist politicians crawled out of the woodwork to 
back Hanson up and demand an end to all immigra- 
tion and “multicultural” policies funded by the gov- 


at the newly elected Tory 
funds to Aborigine groups. 

Aborigines still face massive discrimination in Aus- 
tralia, with successive governments going back on 
claims for compensation for the Aborigine population 
who had their land stolen when the country was colo- 


They also demanded th 
coalition government slash 


rime minister John Howard refused to con- 
foc onsen said she had a right to “free speech 
and then said immigrants do cause unemployment. 
This has stung anti-racists into action. In Melbourne 
more than 30,000 people joined a protest called by the 
unions and backed by 250 organisations. _ ti 
In Sydney 10,000 demonstrated and in Adelaide 


‘Around 1,000 marched through the heart of Hanson’s 
constituency in Queensland. 
illusi rtional rep- 
New Zealanders’ illusions that propo 
resentation can deliver reforming OS Enes 
shattered by the final outcome of the New Zealan 
general election last week. 


f kicking out the hated con- 


ive National Party government. _ 
e electra] system based on proportional repre- 
sentation was used for the fi 
and various groups Succe: 
as a way of “controlling” t 
But instead the poll delivered a hun 1 
with the New Zealand First party holding the deci- 


rst time after left wingers 
ssfully campaigned for it 
he major parties. 


i ai ixture of 
New Zealand First campaigned on a mix 
anti-Asian racism, increased public spending and 


7 f A Pe- 
But despite the fact that its leader, Winston 
ters, edt the National Party, he has now decided 

to go into coalition with it. 
hat means effectively another Tory government, 
despite most people voting to get the Tories out. 


The ruling New Korea 
Party wants to revise labour 
laws to meet the conditions 
for joining the OECD club 
of “rich nations”. 

OECD officials Say 
South Korea needs to lib- 
€ralise its anti-union laws, 
most of which date from 
the days of military dicta- 
torship. 

That would mean lifting 
the ban on more than one 
union being recognised in 
a single company and al- 
lowing trade unions to do- 
Nate money to political par- 
ties. 

But the government’s 
Proposals only promise to 
introduce these changes 
gradually. Worse, they will 
remove basic legal safe- 

guards on job security 
which limit layoffs and 
flexible working. 

Increasing “flexibility in 
the labour market” is also 
one of the demands of the 


Jis two months ago, with 


parliament 


OECD, along with loosen- 
ing controls on foreign in- 
vestment. 

The military dictatorship 
in South Korea was forced 
to concede limited em- 
ployee rights to head off a 
major strike wave in the 
late 1980s. 


Attack 


Now, under the cover of 
allowing freer trade unions, 
the government wants to 
incorporate trade union 
leaders and strengthen the 
hand of management. 

Bosses of South Korea’s 
biggest firms, like Daewoo 
and Hyundai, want to use 
the opportunity of joining 
the OECD to attack work- 
ers’ organisation. 

There have been only 
100 strikes so far this year, 
but both the illegal and le- 
gal union federations are 
growing. 

Although only 15 per- 
cent of South Korea’s 
workers are in trade unions, 
they are concentrated in 
key areas of the economy 
like ship building, engi- 
neering and electronics. 


Zaire’s rebels put 
sure on Mobutu 


AFRICAN govern- 
ments gathered ata 
summit meeting be- 
fore Christmas as 
the crisis in Zaire 
reached a new turn- 
ing point. 

In the east of the coun- 
try arebel movement has 
inflicted a series of de- 
feats on the army of Za- 
ire's dictator President 
Mobutu and on the Hutu 
militiamen who carried 
out genocide in Rwanda 
in 1994. 

The offensive, sparked 
by Mobutu’s attempts to 
scapegoat people in an 
effort to hang on to 
power, was so effective 
that proposed Western 
intervention has now 
been called off. 

But the forces fighting 
Mobutu are a mixture of 
two elements. 


Divides 

On the one hand there 
is a genuine movement 
from below which brings 
together people across 
group, ethnic and reli- 
gious divides. 

On the other hand the 
movement is influenced 
and supported by the 
governments of 
Rwanda, Uganda and 
Burundi. 

These governments 
offer no real democracy 


and no challenge to the 
multinationals and the 
local rich. 

Behind them stand the 
United States govern- 
ment and its plans to 
build up a block of states 
under its influence to 


counter and supplant 
French power in the re- 
gion. 


Negotiate 


The summit will in- 
crease pressure on 


Mobutu to negotiate 
with the opposition, but 
it will also step up the 
coercion of the anti- 
Mobutu forces to rein 
back its demands. 
Meanwhile Tanzania 
has expelled huge num- 


bers of Hutu refugees 
who fled Rwanda in 
1994. 

They were driven back 
to Rwanda at gunpoint, 
despite their fears that 
they face harsh treatment 
once they return home. 


Strikers join anti Milosevic protests in Serbia 


AFTER FOUR weeks of 
mass demonstrations every 
day in Serbia, the move- 
ment against President 
Milosevic looked much 
stronger in late December 
as eight factories came out 
on strike. 

Six factories are out in 
the capital, Belgrade, onein 
the industrial city of Nis 
and one in Mladenovac. 

“The strikes are prima- 
rily about pay and condi- 
tions, but we are support- 
ing the students and oppo- 
sition demands,” said Mi- 
lan Nikolic of the metal 
workers’ union. 

Organised groups of 
workers joined the 
marches in Belgrade for 
the first time in December. 
“We were also here before 
as individuals, but for the 
first time we are here today 
in an organised way,” said 
Rade Radovanovic. 

“When the workers 
come out against you, you 
are finished,” he warned 


Milosevic. 

The workers are show- 
ing the potential for a 
movement that could not 
only topple Milosevic but 
also offer a way out from 
the poverty and despair in 


post-war Serbia and across 
ex-Yugoslavia. 


Talks 


But opposition leaders 
are not focusing on the 


strikes. Instead they are in 
talks with John Kornblum, 
the US assistant secretary 
ofstate, and are hoping that 
Western governments will 
broker an agreement with 
Milosevic. 


HRUSSIAN MINERS 
ended their ten day 
old strike to demand 
the payment of wage 
arrears ilast month. 
The miners’ union 
ordered the return to 
work after action by 
400,000 miners forced 
the government to 
promise to pay all 
wage arrears by the 
end of the year. 
Miners were joined 
in some areas by 
teachers and other 
public sector workers 
who are also owed 


wages. 

But the crisis hit 
government has bro- 

en past promises to 
pay wage arrears, and 
widespread discon- 
tent is likely to con- 
tinue. 


MOVER 20,000 peo- 
ple marched against 
Jean Marie Le Pen, 
the leader of France’s 
Nazi National Front, 
in Grenoble on Mon- 
day of last month. 
The protest was one 
of the biggest ever 


against Le Pen, who 
was visiting the city to 
address a 500 strong 
Nazi rally. 

The march was 
called by 70 organisa- 
tions, including the 
main trade union fed- 
erations, but was 
overwhelmingly made 
up of young people 
from schools and uni- 
versities. 

In recent weeks 
there have been a se- 
ries of mobilisations 
against Le Pen from 
Paris to Le Havre. 
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Dunnes Stores better valu 


Dunnes Stores has never been famous for its gen- 
erosity. Their workforce has had to mount two ma- 
jor national strikes over low pay and many still get 


only £3.50 an hour. 

But the family know that paying 
out millions of pounds to politi- 
cians, planners and newspaper ex- 
ecutives is better value than paying 
their workers decent wages and 
pensions. 

Ben Dunne gave Michael Lowry 
£208,000 pounds to do up his 
home. 

He gave over £1.1 million to a 
prominent Fianna Fail politician 
named by the Phoenix magazine as 
Squire Haughey. 

He gave £180,000 to the Fine 
Gael party and £15,000 to the La- 
bour Party. 

That much we know. Now politi- 
cians in the Dail have closed ranks to 
make sure the people who voted for 
them don't hear who else benefited 
from Ben Dunne’s generosity. 

The Price Waterhouse report con- 
tains around 1,500 names of people 
who got money from Ben Dunne. 
Instead of publishing that report in 
full and letting people make up their 
own minds, the politicians] pretend 
that there are ‘complex legal issues’ 
involved. 

It is nonsense. 

A few weeks before the Dunnes 
scandal. the Criminal Assets Act was 
rushed through the Dail. 

This allows the state to seize docu- 
ments where they suspect fraud or 
drug dealing. 

This means the police could raid 
Dunnes headquarters in the morning 
and take away documents that help 
to trace the trail of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

And there is a lot they could find. 

Leaked reports to the press indicate 
that when Ben Dunnes was leaving 
the family company he signed a sen- 
sational affidavit containing even 
more detailed allegations about poli- 
ticians on the take. 

But none of the TDs want their 
cosy relationship with big business 
held up to public scrutiny. 

Not a single TD used their parlia- 
mentary privilege to read out the 
names of key people who got money 
off Dunnes. 


Big Business 


All of them agreed with John 
Bruton that they should shut up about 
the names. $ 

This affair shows yet again that big 
business runs this country. 

But the Dunne’s payments are just 
the tip of the iceberg. 

They only came into the open be- 
cause Ben Dunne has fallen out with 
his brothers and sisters. 

All big companies know that in- 
vesting in politicians makes sound fi- 
nancial sense. 

In recent years the main political 
parties have miraculously cleared 
debts of £4.5 million pounds. Where 
did they get the money? 

In the eighties Larry Goodman 
gave over £200,000 to political par- 
ties. 

In return he was allowed to mo- 
nopolise the Irish beef industry. 

When Ireland was fined for irregu- 
larities in Goodman’s beef industry, 
Goodman did not have to pay a penny 
in damages. 

The bil) was passed on to the Irish 
taxpayer. 

Politicians’ claims that massive do- 
nations from private companies don’t 
influence policy are laughable. 

They always tell workers who want 


| more pay increases that “there is no 


such thing as a free lunch”. 


That’s why they're so desperate to 
hide where their money comes from. 

Throughout the country thousands 
have signed petitions calling for the 
jailing of corrupt politicians. 


Crime 


It is the only way to prise open the 
tiny golden circle of establishment 
figures who have dominated Irish life. 

The politicians have been very 
quick to get on their high horses about 
social welfare fraud and crime. 

They run ominous ads every day 
on the radio warning of dire conse- 
quences for people who double job 
when on the dole. 

But it is far worse to use an elected 
position to advance the interests of a 
wealthy backer. 

If and when they are found out 
there is only one place for this sort: 
behind bars. 


Don't 
tax Us, 
were 


DUNNES STORES pay 
minimal taxes. The 
company is organised 
into a trust so as ‘to 
minimise its tax 
payments through 
legitimate means’. 

Being a trust means that 
they are not liable for the 
capital acquisitions tax. 
This allows them to keep 
the wealth in the family 
over generations. 

if they were taxed like 
other companies, it is 
estimated that Dunnes 
would have to pay £125 
million in back taxes. 

But successive 
governments in Dail 
Eireann have allowed them 
to keep trust status. 

When the scandal broke, 
Dunnes were even 
lobbying for another 
measure that would cut 
their tax bill by £80 million. 

it is no wonder that they 
were willing to make a 
small investment in TDs. 


I'll get you 
the goods 
next week 


Leave it in 


the left Just usi 
luggage... tens an 
twentie: 


HOW THE HAUGHEYS LIVE 


SEAN HAUGHEY, the Fianna Fail TD for Dublin North Central, got £10,000 off Ben Dunne. 
He has given no explanation to his constituents why he was worth so much. 
His father Charles Haughey, the former Fianna Fail leader. lives in unbelievable luxury in Kinsealy. 
A lot of questions are now being asked about how the Haughey family got its wealth. 


Their house in Kinsealy con- 
tains 
& A 300 acre grounds with one 
of the finest rose gardens in Eu- 
rope. 
E A freshwater lake which is 
the only one in North Dublin. 
E A ‘traditional Irish bar’ de- 
signed by the architect Sam 
Stephenson. 
E Stables for a stud farm and 
even their own dairy. 

Alongside the house, Charles 
Haughey owns an island off 
Kerry, known as Inishvickaune, 
which is valued at £250,000. 

His son Ciaran owns the 60ft 
yacht, Celtic Mist, valued at 
£250,000. 


Wealth 


Most of this wealth, we are led 
to believe, was accumulated by a 
hard working accountant who 
started out in Haughey and Boland. 

For more than two decades the 
Haughey family dominated the 
politics of the northside of Dublin. 

They were renowned for small 
handouts to clubs and individuals. 

Their canvassers in elections 
were always well paid. 

But they used the votes of work- 
ers to promote the interests of the 
rich and powerful. 

The donations scandal shows 
why its time that the power of this 
family dynasty was broken. 
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Both women say industrial rela- 
tions in the company are as bad as 
ever. 

The shop steward says workers 
who joined the company before Oc- 
tober °94 are being victimised be- 
cause they’re too expensive. 

She cites the case of one woman 
who's worked for the company since 


family. 


They’ ve appointed Judge Gerard Buchanan to oversee the operation. They 
can trust him. He ran as a Fianna Fail candidate in the 1973 general election. 
The judge will select names from the report and pass them to a committee 
made up entirely of .... you guessed it..... TD's. These politicians will then get 
down to the serious business of investigating themselves and their party col- 


leagues. 


The public has been assured that this complex process will get to the bot- 


Ex Fianna Fail judge to 
investigate politicians! 


BEN DUNNE’s friends in the Dail have promised to investigate the Price 
Waterhouse report. And like Dunnes Stores they believe in keeping it in the 


tom of the matter. Who are they trying to kid? 


1984. She made a small mistake and 
since then she’s not allowed to do her 
work unless there is a manager by her 
side. 


Contempt 


“They treat their workers with 


contempt”, says Marie. 


She says the company gave £500 
worth of Dunnes Stores vouchers and 
a thank you note to all members of 
management who had gone to work 


during the recent strike. 


“That really annoyed me,” says 
Marie who earns around £3.50 an 
hour, “Coming up to Christmas 1 


could do with £500.” 


Why we need an 
alternative to Labour 


THE LABOUR Party made 
major gains in the 1992 
elections when they 
promised to break the 
golden circle that linked 
big business to the Dail. 

But now it has been 
revealed that they have 
taken money from Ben 
Dunne to help finance Mary 
Robinson’s election cam- 
paign. 

While they pretended to 
support the Dunnes strikers 
who came out against the use 
of South African apartheid 
produce, their leaders were 
approaching Ben Dunne for 
money. 

No wonder they now sit 


back and join the rest of the 
parties in organising a cover- 
up of the present scandal. 

The attitude of the Labour 
Party shows that a real 
socialist alternative is now 
needed. it has to be one that 
will take out companies like 
Dunnes rather than try to 
appeal to them. 


Attitude 


The Socialist Workers Party 
has never received a single 
penny from big business. We 
don’t want their money 
because we know it always 
comes with strings. 

Our attitude to the Dunnes, 
Goodman and O’Reilly is one 
of implacable hostility. 


We say openly that we 
intend to build a movement in 
this country that will be 
strong enough to take their 
wealth from them. Money that 
was earned from exploitation 
will be made available to 
those who work. 

Our organisation is fi- 
nanced entirely by the contri- 
butions of our members. 

If you want to break the 
golden circle that links big 
business and the political 
establishment, the Socialist 
Workers Party is who you are 
looking for. 

Over the last few weeks we 
have embarked on a major 
recruitment drive. 

Now is the time to get 
involved. 
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What do 


socialists say? 


Is the state 
neutral’? 


“| AM not on any side. I’m just here to 
enforce the law,” says the cop harass- 


ing the picket line. 
"The civil service is 
impartial. Its role is sim- 
ply to serve the elected 
government of the day,” 
says the schoo! politics 
text book. 

Such claims are part 
of a political myth of 
capitalist society—that 
the state is neutral. 


Masks 


The state is the inter- 
locking network of insti- 
tutions which stand 
above society and exer- 
cise general authority 
over it—the armed 
forces, police, judiciary 
and top civil service bu- 
reaucracies. 

The idea that this 
network is neutral is 
crucial to the capitalist 
class because it 
masks their immense 
political power. 

Itis also crucial to the 
claim that our society is 
a democracy—ruled by 
the people. 

Since there is no de- 
mocracy whatever in the 
armed forces. police or 
any other state institu- 
tion. it is essential to 
claim that they are neu- 
tral servants of the pub- 
lic for the notion of de- 
mocracy to have any 
credibility. 

Finally, the idea of the 
state's neutrality is funda- 
mental to the Labour 
Party. Democratic Left 
and all similar parties. 

Ever since its founda- 
tion the Labour Party has 
believed the way to 
change society is to win 
elections and form the 
govemment. 

This government will 
then use its control of the 
state machine to run so- 
ciety more fairly and effi- 
ciently. 

This strategy only 
makes sense if the gov- 
emment really does con- 
trol the state and if the 
state is a neutral appa- 
ratus which will do the 
bidding of its supposed 
“political masters”. 

In fact the everyday 
experience of working 
class people repeatedly 


gives the lie to this myth. 

Working class people 
know in court there is 
one law for the rich and 
one for the poor. 

Workers on picket 
lines soon learn that 
the police consistently 
defend the bosses. 

However. workers of- 
ten do not generalise 
from their personal expe- 
riences to draw conclu- 
sions about the nature of 
the state as a whole. 

They often believe 
their local police are bad, 
that judges are biased or 
that bureaucrats are cold 
and inhuman. 

But they also believe 
somewhere out there is 
a state structure which 
serves the public as a 
whole. 

Karl Marx, however, 
did generalise. One of his 
most important contribu- 
tions was to cut through 
the whole idea of the 
state being neutral. 

He argued that, in the 
final analysis, political 
power in all societies 
rests on economic 
power. 

The class that con- 
trols the means of pro- 
duction—and thus the 
bulk of wealth in soci- 
ety—also controls the 
state. 

Ituses the state to en- 
sure the continuance of 
the economic system 
over which it presides 
and as a weapon to hold 
down the exploited and 
oppressed classes. 

Thus, in the Roman 
Empire, the state was the 
State of the slave owning 
patricians. In the middle 
ages it was the state of 
the feudal aristocracy. 

Today it is the state of 
the capitalist class. 

Capitalist control of 
the state is exercised in 
three main ways: 

E Through its personnel. 

The vast majority of 
those in senior positions 
in the state—senior army 
officers, high court 
judges and permanent 
secretaries—are drawn 
from the capitalist class. 

They wentto the same 
expensive schools and in 


many cases they are per- 
sonally related. 

Inevitably therefore 
they share the same val- 
ues and outlook. 


E Through the structure 
and ideology of the siate 
institutions. 

These are all strictly 
hierarchical and control- 
led from the top. 

Even when odd indi- 
viduals from working 
class backgrounds gain 
advancement within the 
state it is only on condi- 
tion that they accept 
completely the capitalist 
ideology of the state. 


E Through the objective 
role of the state in soci- 


ely. 
The state rests upon 
a capitalist economy. 


Economy 


But a capitalist 
economy functions only 
on capitalist principles. 

If the state ever tries 
to go against capitalist 
interests the economy 
will start to break 
down. 

This gives the capital- 
ist class enormous lever- 
age over the state. 

Even if parts of the 
state apparatus fall out of 
the direct control of the 
capitalist class they can 
still use their economic 
power to keep the state 
in line and ensure it 
serves their interests. 

Karl Marx drew a con- 
clusion of the utmost im- 
portance to socialists 
from this understanding 
of the class nature of the 
state. 

It was that the work- 
ers’ movement cannot 
simply take over the ex- 
isting state machine and 
use it for its own pur- 
poses. 

Instead, the only way 
workers can control so- 
ciety is by destroying the 
old capitalist state and 
creating a new state ap- 
paratus based on their 
own organisations and 
arising out of their own 
struggle. 

This has always been 
the fundamental differ- 
ence between revolution- 
ary Marxists and reform- 
ists of every kind. 


— JOHN MOLYNEUX 
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Rome’s Colosseum. What made the empire fall? 


STARVATION, disease, war, 
unemployment and political 
turmoil. 

That is a picture of late 20th 
century capitalism but it also 
describes the collapse of the 
Roman Empire in the fifth cen- 
tury AD. 

Ancient Rome highlights the 
way that societies have risen 
throughout history, tlourished 
and been destroyed. It has — 
clear lessons for us today. 

That great socialist Karl Marx 
observed that any given soci- 
ety develops until it reaches 
the limits of the way it organ- 
ises production. 

Then there is either a revo- — 
lution which overthrows the | 
old ruling order and estab- 
lishes a new mode of produc- 
tion or there is “the mutual ruin 
of the two contending 
classes”. : 

Marx had in mind the trans- 
formation from capitalism to 
socialism but the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire illu- 
minates his thinking. 


OME EMERGED about 

2,500 years ago and 

came to dominate the 
Mediterranean world until the 
fifth century AD. 

The society was based on the ex- 
ploitation of slave labour in agricul- 
ture. 

There were always large numbers 
of small farmers working plots of 
land, but it was gangs of slaves on 
great country estates which provided 
the Roman ruling class with its wealth 
and underpinned the military and po- 
litical expansion of Rome. 

One historian estimates that in 225 BC 
there were 4.4 million free people living 
in Italy and 600,000 slaves. By 43 BC 
there were probably 4.5 million free peo- 
ple and three million slaves. 

Over this same period Rome was trans- 
formed from a peripheral power to one 
which subdued its rivals in Italy and chal- 
lenged the older and richer empires cen- 
tred on what is now the Middle East and 
Egypt. 

For 300 years Roman society flour- 
ished. Cities grew, supplied with water 
by aqueducts and connected by roads. 

In literature and art Roman intellectu- 
als took over and developed the culture of 
the earlier Greek city states. 

This same period saw a modest but sig- 
nificant advance in technology, partic- 
ularly on the land-the most important area 
of production. 

Economic growth was, however, on 
nothing like the scale of the last 200 years. 
The ancient economy was fantastically 
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wasteful in comparison with even the 
crazy standards of modem capitalism. 

Today most of the profit capitalists 
screw out of workers is reinvested in new 
means of production. In the ancient world, 
however, the bulk of the surplus product 
was consumed by the rich. 

Roman society reached a high point in 
the second century AD but then became 
gripped by an all encompassing crisis 
which continued for the next three centu- 
ries. 

It was rooted in the mechanism which 
had made Rome so successful in the first 
place—production based on slavery. This 
mode of production placed limits on tech- 
nological innovation. 


LAVERY IS efficient for 

labour intensive un- 
Vað skilled work which can 
be supervised at a distance by 
a single overseer. But to get 
the most out of sophisticated 
tools requires some degree of 
commitment from the la- 
bourer. 

So there was no incentive to go be- 
yond basic improvements and intro- 
duce new techniques in the ancient 
slave based economics. 

The most common way slave owners 
attempted to increase the output of their 
land was simply to make slaves work 
harder rather than try to find labour sav- 
ing innovations. 

There were other inbuilt limits to 
the generalised use of slaves in produc- 
tion. 

It was far cheaper to capture adult slaves 
through wars than for Rome’s rulers to 
raise slave children who would be unpro- 
ductive in their early years, 

That meant there was constant pressure 
to replenish the stock of slaves by mili- 
tary expansion. 


Decline 
and fall 


by KEVIN OVENDEN 


Huge resources were diverted from de- 
veloping the economic heart of society 
into financing an enormous army. 

Through the period of Rome's expan- 
sion one inten of all free adult males were 
in the legions at any one time. 

The army was composed of conscripted 
peasants. When they returned from five 
years service they usually found their land 
occupied by an unscrupulous landlord and 
worked by slaves. 

The landless poor drifted into the cit- 
ies, driving the population of Rome up to 
over 750,000—a staggering figure when 
the total population of Italy was about 
eight million. 

There was little industry in the cities. 
Most of the urban poor remained unpro- 
ductive and dependent on free grain dis- 
tributed by the state to head off food riots. 

Even after the Roman Empire reached 
the geographical limits of ils expansion 
in the third century AD it was forced to 
keep a massive number of men in uniform 
to defend its borders and crush internal 
dissent. As one historian put it, “Most 
states have an army. The Roman army 
had a state.” 


HE END of Rome’s wars 

of conquest led to a 

shortage of slaves. Ag- 
ricultural output fell as the 
price of slaves rose. Corn 
prices rocketed to 200 times 
what they had been two cen- 
turies earlier. 

The currency, the silver denarius, 
was repeatedly devalued until it was 
worth only 5 percent of its value dur- 
ing the early centuries of the empire. 

Famine, closely followed by plague, 
laid waste large parts of the empire. 

The economic stagnation intensified the 
conflict within the ruling class which was 
now drawn not only from Rome but army 


from every land in the empire. 

In the SO years from AD 235 to AD 284 
there were 20 emperors of whom only 
three died a natural death. 

In AD 2834 there was a series of ris- 
ings by the rural poor in what are now 
France and Spain. 


HE EMPIRE was saved 

from immediate collapse 

by Diocietian, made em- 
p2ror in AD 284, and by his 
successors. The measures 
they took fended off the imme- 
diate crisis but accelerated the 
underlying drift towards col- 
lapse. 

The army doubled in size to 
450,000 men—and increased again to 
over 600,000 in the closing years of 
the empire. 

That was enough to suppress the 
immediate military threat from within 
and without but it led to even more 
pressure on the economic base of so- 
ciety. 

The number of provinces was doubled 
to over 100. This made them more man- 
ageable but intensified the rivalry between 
different nobles and officials. 

The economic crisis had led to a crisis 
of ideas as people lost faith in the tradi- 
tional religions and ways of making sense 
of society. 

In AD 312 the emperor Constantine 
quelled this turmoil by adopting Christi- 
anity—one of the increasingly popular 
brands of eastern mysticism—as the offi- 
cial religion of the empire. 

The growing Christian priesthood 
helped to stabilise imperial rule but it also 
added to the parasitic burden on the wealth 
producing economy. 

Towards the end of the Roman Empire 
the state took between a quarter and a third 
of agricultural output in taxes. 


OMANS TEACH US? 


The small farmers, who had been spared 
extortionate taxes when the labour of 
slaves was enough to provide for their 
masters, now found taxes pushing them 
below subsistence level. H 

Their legal rights as Roman citizens 
were eroded until they were little better 
than slaves. 

Even the moderately rich found the tax 
collector taking more and more to pay for 
the army, the church and the conspicuous 
consumption of the very rich. Class an- 
tagonism and conflict intensified. 

The urban population fell as city dwell- 
ers reversed the journey of their ancestors 
and returned to the land where they hoped 
to stave off starvation. 

Political power shilted from the im- 
peria! palace to armed frontier encamp- 
ments which through diplomacy and force 
tried desperately to prevent incursion by 
new powers outside the empire. 

When the invading Germanic tribes 
crossed the Danube in AD 407 they con- 
fronted an empire which existed in name 
but which no section of society was pre- 
pared to defend. 

The economic underpinnings of the 
bloated imperial superstructure had rotted 
away. The western half of the Roman 
Empire succumbed very quickly. The east- 
em half, centred on Constantinople, man- 
aged to adapt and survive. 

In the five centuries following the fall 
of Rome a new way of organising pro- 
duction emerged in western Europe. 

In the dying decades of the Roman 
Empire there had already been a shift away 
from slavery towards production based on 
peasant households which were tied to the 
land and owed allegiance to a local lord. 

Both serfs and local lords had an inter- 
est in introducing new productive tech- 
niques. 

Over time this system—feudalism—re- 
placed the remnants of slavery. Feudal- 
ism developed productivity and carried 
society forward before it ran up against 
the particular limits of its own form of ex- 
ploitation and was itself thrown into an 
epoch of crisis. 


ATE TWENTIETH century 

capitalism is in deep cri- 

isis. Like the later Roman 
Empire this crisis affects all 
areas of society and is drawn 
out over a period of time. 

Now, as then, our rulers’ attempts 
to shore up their system bring short 
term relief but make the overall crisis 
worse. 

But the advances in production of 
the intervening 1,500 years mean the 
crisis of capitalism does not have to 
be resolved by introducing a new ex- 
ploitative system. 

We have the means to give everyone a 
decent standard of living. 

The modern working class, like the an- 
cient slaves and peasants, is exploited. But 
unlike them it has the potential to organise 
independently of all sections of the rich 
to fight to abolish class society. 
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Clann na Poblachta: 


Republicans 
making their 
peace with 


raw 


and Scheme be scra . McBride failed to support 
Browne against the bishops 


AT THE end of World War II a new political 
force entered Irish politics. There was disil- 
lusionment with Fianna Fail who had been 
in power since 1932 and within a short space 
of time Clann na Poblachta emerged as a po- 
tential rival. 

The Clann was founded by former members of the 
IRA. One oi Its most charismatic characters was Sean 
McBride, son of John McBride who was killed in 1916. 

McBride became Chief of Staff of the IRA in the 
1930s. But like Gerry Adams today, he wanted a way 
out of the militant Republicanism of the past. After 
Fianna Fail introduced a new Constitution in 1937, he 
saw an opportunity to go down a different road. 

Many Republicans followed him into the Clann, hop- 
ing to give Republicans a voice in the Dail. __ 

The Clann promoted politics that were similar to 
those of Fianna Fail when they were founded in 1926. 
They were based on a mixture of ‘real republicanism 
and social justice. 2 

At first the Clann won tremendous support. TDs like 
Noel Browne who took on the terrible problems of TB 
by opening new hospitals struck won genuine sympa- 
th 


y. 3 

But soon the honeymoon came to an end. McBride 
fell out with Browne aes the Mother and Child contro- 
versy, which tried to give voluntary ante- and post- 
natal care for mothers, along with free medical care 
for all children under the age of 16 with no means test. 

The Catholic Church opposed the measure because 
hey hated any idea of a welfare state. 3 
i MoBride AE saw himself as a good Catholic and 
never in anyway sought to denounce the Church, even 
though the Church and Fianna Fail ran a red scare 
campaign against the Clann’s policies. 


Fell apart 


lly when the Coalition government fell in 
Rast pay saw a dramatic fall in its vote. Its only 
TDs who did well were those who stood up agains 
the Church on the Mother and Child Scheme. nen 
After this, the party fell apart amidst splits and ais! 
lusionment and was finally dissolved in 1965. y 
The Clann’s biggest mistake was not to take ony the 
power of the Church. The Gail pba wers thatthe 
minated the scene for decades. | 
e a ence exposed the limits of Ui LE Tan 
Republican movements often move away from arme 
struggle to constitutional politics by promising to pro- 
mote more social justice. Fianna Fail, Clann ae 
Poblachta and the Workers Party have all taken this 
Oe none of them seek to break the power of capi- 
talism through the organised power o workers. This 
is why they compromise with the powerful. It is a les- 


on that is very relevant for today. y 
N The Clann H a brilliant read. it’s full of the period 


hich was a crossroads in Ireland. If you want to read 
Yeot the story of the Clann, this comes very highly 
recommended.—GINO KENNY 3 
EThe Clann, by Kevin Rafter, Mercier Press £9.9 


From 


The Last of the High Kings 
reviewed by DAVE McDONAGH 


Spacehoppers 
to the sleaze 


of Fi 


IF YOU want to see 
an absolute cracker 
of a movie then The 
Last of the High 
Kings is the one to 
go for. 

It is based on Ferdia 
MacAnna’s novel of the 
same name and is set in 
Howth, Co Dublin in the 
summer of 1977, 
around the time of Elvis 
Presley's death. 


Sugar and spice rebels 


i 


GThe 


So the Spice Girls 
think that Margaret 
Thatcher is great. 

“We Spice Girls are 
true Thatcherities,” 
Spice Girl Gerri said re- 
cently. “ she was the 
first Spice Girl, the pio- 
neer of ourideology.” 

Il suppose it 
shouldn't really be that 
surprising. After all, 
the Spice “ideology” 
fits quite nicely with 
Thatcherism—it’s 
about getting out there 
and making things 
happen for yourself. 

Except that the Spice 
Girls are hipper than 
Margaret Thatcher ever 
was. 

One of the strangest 
things about the Spice 
Girls phenomenan is 
that these women have 


It tells the story of sev- 
enteen year old Frankie 
who is determined to 
enjoy the few months he 
has left before his 
dreaded Leaving Cert 
results. 


Weird 


But first he has his 
completely weird family 
to deal with. 


Frankie's father, 


played by Gabriel Byrne, 
Is an actor who makes 
a dramatic entry before 
swanning off abroad to 
star in yet another play. 
Frankie’s mother is a 
nationalist bigot who be- 
lieves her children are 
descended from the 
High Kings of Ireland. 
She commands them 
to march up and down 
the wall overlooking the 
Protestant neighbours’ 


by ROISIN CRONIN 


somewhere along the 
way managed to get 
some credability. 

Those people at the 
New Music Express put 
them on their cover not 
only because they 
reckon they make pre- 
fect pop, but also be- 
cause they like their at- 
iitude. 

It's as if some people 
really do think that ep 
have something to say. 
Spice Girls are being 
presented in some quar- 
ters as the true embodi- 
ment of feminism in the 
nineties. 

Except we are not talk- 
ing about angry young 
women fighting for their 
rights. 

With the Spice Girls, 
feminism is FUN. 


Their Girl Power is 
about asserting yourself 
in a tough world. 

The Spice Girls have 
taken on an industry 
that’s always been domi- 
nated by men. Spice 
Power means they are in 
control. 

At least that’s what 
their manager and their 
record company and 
their marketing manager 
told them to say. 

Because the funny 
thing is that Spice Girts 
are every bit as manu- 
factured as the likes of 
Boyzone. 

Just like Boyzone they 
were formed in re- 
sponse to an ad for fresh 
new talent. And from 
then on everything they 
do has been choreo- 


house because she 
won't be lectured by 
‘plow-ins’. 


Furious 


She is furious when 
Frankie refuses to chap- 
erone an Irish American 
cheerleader who comes 
to stay with the family 
and even fetches the 

riest when Frankie 
oses his virginity with a 


graphed and perfectly 
planned. 

Another crucial part of 
Spice Power is asserting 
your sexuality. 


Objects 


Here again they 
reckon they are in con- 
trol. Except of course 
they are not. 

In a world where 
women are viewed as 
sex objects and com- 
modities, Girl Power 
does nothing to chal- 
lenge that sexism. Sex 
sells Spice Girl records. 

Despite their image 
the Spice Girls are no 
rebels. Although music 
journalists seem intent 
on telling us otherwise, 
beneath the dreadful 
music, the Spice Girls 
are pushing a pretty re- 
actionary message. 


anna Fall 


‘Protestant slut’. 

The film celebrates 
teenage rebellion 
against authority and 
pulsates with music 
from the likes of Thin 
Lizzy, Elvis Costello and 
Mott the Hoople. 

It captures the atmos- 
phere of the time in 
which it is set, complete 
with references to Carrie 
at the Savoy Cinema, 
the election of Jimmy 
Carter as US President 
and the ‘spacehoppers' 
craze. 

But this is no mere trip 
into seventies nostalgia. 

For The Last of the 
Hian Kings has a politi- 
cal edge that fits per- 
fectly with the events of 
the mid 1990s. 

One of the central 
characters is local poli- 
tician Jim Davern, 
played by Colm Meaney. 

He is a sleazy and 
lecherous Fianna Fail 
TD with a base in Dub- 
lin’s Northside (not that 
he bears any resem- 
blance to any former FF 
leader we know ofl). 

Frankie’s mother is 
Davern's biggest fan 
and drags Frankie and 
his mate to the polling 
booth to vote for him 
even though both are 
under age. 

She is thrilled when 
Davern decides to cel- 
ebrate his victory at her 
house in Howth where 
she leads the guests in 
a rousing rendition of ‘A 
Nation Once Again’. 

The parallels with re- 
cent events in Ireland 
will not be lost on audi- 
ences—the same 
sleazy politicians clam- 
bering to the top with the 
help of nationalist rheto- 
ric and backhanders. 


Through Frankie's re- 
bellion the film reminds 
us how a new genera- 
tion has begun to throw 
off the shackles of the 
past by challenging the 
authority of the Church 
and the hypocrisy of the 
politicians. 

Above all The Last of 
the High Kings is full of 
laughs and manages to 
be a ‘feelgood movie’ 
without being over sen- 
timental. 


Go and see it at least 
twice! 
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Workers create all the weallh 
In capitalist society. Anew 
soclety can only be 
constructed when they 
collectively selze control of 
that wealth and planits 
production and distribution. 


FOR REVGLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 


The present system cannot be 
reformed out of existence. 
Parliament cannot be used to 
end the system. 

The courts army and police 
are there to defend the 
interests of the capitalist 
class not to run society Ina 
neutral fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need ta smash the 
State and create a workers’ 
state based on workers’ 
councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, EAST 
AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and the 
end of the East European 
dictatorships. These states 
were not socialist but were 
run by a state-capitalist class. 
We are against the domina- 
tion of the globe by 
imperialist powers and we 
oppose their wars. We are for 
the right of all nations, East 
and West, to self-determina- 
tion. 


FOR ANEND TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide and 
weaken the working class. We 
are for full social, ecanamic 
and political equality for 
women. 

We stand far: free contracep- 
tion and free, legalised 
abortion andiie right ta 
divorce; the plete 
separation of Church and 
state, an end to church 
control aver schools and 
hospitals; an end to 
discrimination against gays 
and lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working class 
unity in the fight against 
oppression. 


FOR WORKERS ' UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern Ireland isa 
sectarian state, propped up 
by the British Army. 

Catholic workers are 
systematically discriminated 
against by the state. The 
division between Catholic and 
Protestant workers weakens 
the whole working class. 
Workers’ unity can only be 
won and maintained in a fight 
to smash both the Northern 
and Southern states. 

We stand tor Ihe immediate 
withdrawal of British troops. 
Violence willanly end when 
workers unite in the fight for a 
workers' republic. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 

Trade unions exist to defend 
workers’ interests. But the 
union leaders’ role is ta 
negotiate with capitalism— 
natto endit. 

We cea the leaders when 
they fight but oppose them 
when they befray workers. We 
stand for independent rank 
and file action. 


FOR AREVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY: 


To win socialism socialists 
need to organiseina 
revolutionary party. This party 
needs to argue against right- 
wing ideas and for overthrow- 
ing ihe system. The SWP 
aims to build such a party in 
Ireland. 


ON THE 24th Janu- 
ary, Brian Roberson, 
is scheduled for 
execution in an 
American prison for 
a crime he did not 
commit. 

He has been on death row 
in Texas for ten years—fac- 
ing an imminent threat of 
death at periodic intervals. 

His story can be repeated 
with some variations prob- 
ably for many of the 3,000 
Death Row inmates across 
the U.S.A. 

Brian is black. When he 
was 20 years of age he went 
out clubbing with his friend 
Daryll one night. 

On their way home they 
stopped off for a quick piss 
up an alley. 

Unbeknown to them a few 
blocks away near where 
Daryl’s van was parked an 
elderly white man was mur- 
dered. 

A few days later Daryl was 
taken into custody under sus- 
picion of the murder. He died 
in custody. 

Brian didn't even know he 
was arrested until he heard of 
his death. 


Evidence 


The police found out that 
Brian was with Daryl that 
night and arrested him. 

Two years later without 
any substantial evidence— 
Brian’s fingerprints were not 
found on the murder weapon 
and there was no positive 
identification of him at the 
murder site—Brian was sen- 
tenced to death by execution 
under the law of the State of 
Texas. 

The main body of evidence 
against him was that he had 


Campaigning against the death penalty in Texas 


been a disruptive teenager 
and that he had been dis- 
turbed by the fact that his own 
father had been murdered by 
a white man years earlier. It 
was claimed that Brian had 
wanted to seek revenge. 

His mother, Betty 
Roberson, has now sold her 
house to pay for his legal fees 
and at present Brian has had 
5 stays of execution. 

Each time he appeals on 
different legal ground— 
which costs huge sums of 
money. 

Brian talks of the barbaric 
prison regime: “I am allowed 
out during the weekdays for 
a period of only three hours 
per day. 

“I live in a six foot by nine 
foot cell. The cell is equipped 
with a toilet attached to the 
wall. There are two bunks. 
There is a light and two 
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shelves above the door”. 

More worryingly there is 
much concem over supple- 
ments which are added to 
prison food. Since March 
1995 Vita-Pro has been added 
to prison food nationwide. 

Many prisoners and guards 
have been getting extremely 
ill. 

This is a soya-bean com- 
pound and when it first ar- 
rived in prisons it was la- 
belled ‘not fit for human con- 
sumption’. 


Regime 


The barbaric prison regime 
obviously does not consider 
the prisoners ‘human’. 

Unfortunately for Brian, 
Texas has executed the most 
prisoners since the re-intro- 
duction of the death penalty. 


Executions in Texas account 
for 32.7% of all executions. 

Brian Roberson is a very 
brave man. His time in prison 
has politicised him and made 
him aware of the class and 
racist nature of Amerikkka 
(as he calls it). 

He says “In any part of the 
world, as long as these type 
of regimes are in power, these 
conditions will continue to be 
common. Only true revolu- 
tion, waged by the exploited 
masses, will bring about the 
end of this worldwide’. 

Like many others he wants 
to build a revolutionary 
movement that will relegate 
the gas chamber, the electric 
chair and the lethal injection 
machine to the museum 
where they belong. 

E Brian is Prisoner #886, 
Ellis 1 Prison, Huntsville, 
Texas. 


News from SWP branches 
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THE US President, Bill Clinton, has chimps the 
death penalty and even ordered the exces of a men- 
tally retarded man in his home state of Arkan aa e 
The death penalty is outlawed in most eve obe j 
countries of the world. The U.S, however manages, to 
r step further. q 
itis aie of only four countries worldwide who en 
force the dexth penalty for juveniles. Since 1990, Sin 
Arabia, Pakistan and Yemen all have executed t juve- 
nile each, the United States has executed 6 juveniles. 
However, the Death Penalty was not always part of 
the U.S. legislation. The Death Penalty was tempona 
ily stopped in 1972 on the heels of the anti-war move- 
ment, the civil rights movement and the Black Power 
vement, 3 
Vhen there is an upturn in class struggle it has a 
direct effect on the way racism and barbarism is chal- 


lenged in society. 


Racism on 
Death Row 


84% of prisoners executed in America since 
1977 were convicted of murdering white victims 
despite the fact that blacks and whites are the 
victims of homicide in roughly equal numbers. 

Numerous studies have shown that murders 
involving white victims are far more likely to 
result in death sentences than those involving 


black victims. 


_In Brian's case, the white man who murdered 
his father got 13 years sentence In prison and 
was released after 2 or 3 years yet Brian auto- 
matically got the death sentence. 


IF you hate the politicians— 
join the SWP! 


“You will be 
charged with incite- 
ment if you go on 
with this meeting” 
said the Garda 
“And who are we 
inciting hatred 
against?” asked 
Brid Smith, who 
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JOIN THE SOCIALISTS ! 


If you want to join Socialist Worker, l 


p fil in this form and send it to: PO Box l 
l 1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) 872 2682 l 


Name cere E n E EN . 
I 

I Addres Sa eeoa Sees ese cas “oe sanctus l 
: | 
ear eee ne eenarsaneeseeease sean Cure sentunseeneeseaseauesucaee | 
l Phone e xi R T, P., l 


was chairing the 
meeting. 

“Against politi- 
cians” came the 
reply. 

Over a hundred 
people gathered in 
North Earl St in 
Dublin in December 
to insist on the 
SWP’s right to hold a 
street meeting on the 
corruption scandal. 

Ten people joined 
the party immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

The scandals in 
Dáil Eireann show 
why it is so urgent to 
build an alternative. 

in the next general 
election a number of 
SWP candidates will 
be running. 

They are pledged 
to expose the privi- 
lege and corruption 
in Dail Eireann. 


But they will also 
argue that parliament 
can only be used to 
give voice to the 
anger outside. 

It is not the place 
where real changes 
in society can be 
organised from. 

The SWP is now 
engaged in a rapid 
recruitment cam- 
paign to drive home 
the message that 
corruption is rooted 
in capitalism and can 
only be ended when 
working class people 
struggle against the 
roar that breeds 
it. 


Target 


In December, the 
Party set a target of 
recruiting 70 new 
members by the new 
year. 

The shift in the 
political atmosphere 
means that all 
branches have now 
begun to recruit. The 


organisation as a 
whole is well on 
target to begin to 
expand. 

But already the 
scale of anger in 
Irish society has 
meant that our 
previous objectives 
are far too modest. 

In the North, the 
logic of Paisleyism is 
there for all to see in 
Harryville. In the 
South, the burning 
issue is who will fill 
the vacuum left by 
Labour’s betrayals. 

What is needed 
now is a party of 
several hundreds for 
the struggle ahead. 
This is why: 

Every supporter 
of the party will now 
get a New Year's 
message making a 
direct appeal to get 
involved. 

On street sales in 
the New Year, the 
SWP will also be 
engaged in a major 
recruitment drive. 


Meets every Wed at 8pm 
Central Hall Rosemary St. 
CORK 
Meets every Tues at 8pm in 
Derinehy's Pub, 
Cornmarket St. 
DERRY 
Meets every Tues in 
Badgers Bar at 8pm 
DUN LAOGHAIRE 
Meets every Tues at 8pm in 
Smyths Pub. 
DUNDALK 
Meets every Weds at 1pm 
in Dundalk RTC 
ENNISKILLEN 
oe every fortnight 

ntact nation: 
YE al address for 


EN 

ests every Thursday at 

7.30pm in Cian Hotel 

Eyre Square 

Tak 
eels every Tuesday at 

8pm In Costello's Tav 

Dominick St si 

MAYNOOTH 

Contact 872268? for details 


WATERFORD 

Meets every Thursday at 8pm 
in ATGWU Hall, Keyser St. 
DUBLIN NORTH-WEST 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8:30pm in The Old Brogue, 
Dorset St. 

DUBLIN ARTANE/ 
COOLOCK 

Meets every Thursday at 
8.00pm Contact 8722682 

for details 

DUBLIN DRIMNAGH 

Meets every Tuesday at 
8.30pm in the Black Forge 
(formerly the Bentley), 
Drimnagh Rd 

DUBLIN NORTH CENTRAL 
Meets every Wed at 8:30pm 
in Conways, Pamell St. 
DUBLIN RATHMINES 
Meets every Wed at8pmin — 
eet Pub, Richmond 


DUBLINSOUTH CENTRAL ~ 
Meets every Thur at8pmin 
the Trinity Inn, Pearse St. 
DUBLIN TALLAGHT/ J 
CLONDALKIN | 
Meets Tues Tallaght Welfare 
Society, Tallaght Village. 


VAN; DONEGAL; NAAS; 


LK; ATHLONE; DROGHEDA. 
tin touch, contact our national 
682, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8 


send in your reports 


re 


ports— 


po itics; the unions 
telephone: (01) 872 2682, fax: (01) 872 3838 
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ICTU TRIES TO RUSH THROUGH PARTNERSHIP 2000 


Vote No to the So 


THE TRADE Union lead- 
ers are trying to rush 
through a new national 
pay deal to replace the 
PCW. 


Ballotting on ‘Partnership 
2000’ takes place in January fol- 
lowed by a special ICTU confer- 
ence at the end of the month. 

The deal is being hailed as a 
new ‘social contract’ but should 
be called the ‘social con-trick’. 

We are supposed to be im- 
pressed with the combination. of 
pay increases and tax cuts on of- 
fer but these amount to very lit- 
tle and there are major strings at- 
tached. 

The main points of the deal 


are: 
@PRIVATE SECTOR: Increases 
of 2.5 per cent in January 1997, 
2.25 per cent in January 1998, 
1.5 per cent in January 1999 and 
one per cent in September 1999. 
These are tiny increases when 
you consider that inflation is now 
running at 1.9 per cent. 
WPUBLIC SECTOR: An in- 


crease of 2.5 per cent on the first 
£200 a week in July 1997 with 
2.5 per cent on the balance in 
April 1998. This will be followed 
by 2.25 per cent in July 1998, 1.5 
per cent in July 1999 and one per 


cent in April 2000. 


MLOCAL BARGAINING: A lo- 
cal bargaining increase of up to 


two per cent is on offer in both 


Sectors but the bosses will try to 
Squeeze out more productivity in 
retum for this. 

In the Public Sector the two 
per cent will be subject to proof 
of increased productivity, 
HTAX CUTS: The lower rate of 
Income tax will be cut by a mi- 
serly one per cent to 26 per cent 
but there will be no cut in the top 
rate of 48 per cent. 


Bosses 


Meanwhile the bosses will get 
away with a reduction on Corpo- 
ration Profits Tax and PRSI pay- 
ments. 


WBruion, 
The deal will leave thousands 
of workers on poverty wages. 
It does nothing to force em- 
ployers to pay a minimum wage 
and will not stop them from re- 


Qinn and Bruton address the talks 


cruiting yellowpacks on even 
lower rates of pay. 

Above all the new programme 
is an insult to workers who have 
created huge profits for the rich 


in recent years. 

Instead of selling this deal to 
their members, trade union lead- 
ers should be organising a fight 
for decent pay in every job. 


WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON ICTU? 


THE ICTU leaders have divorced themselves 
from the anger of thousands of workers and 
have tied themselves into government policy. 
For the past few months they have been cob- 
bling together another lousy pay deal instead 
of leading the opposition to the government. 
W rhe ICTU’s silence over the Dunnes Stores 
scandal was remarkable. Instead of mounting 
demonstrations against the corrupt politicians 
the union leaders were inside government build- 
ings stitching up a new programme. 
ifhe ICTU stayed silent when Proinsias De 
Rossa launched his attack on the unemployed. 
This has paved the way for measures to force 
people into low paid jobs - in turn this will push 
down wages, just like the Job Seekers’ Allow- 
ance in the North. 


The union leaders’ commitment to ‘social 
partnership’ is really a commitment to manag- 
ing Irish capitalism. 


Qualify 


They have accepted the limits on public 
spending needed to qualify for European Mon- 
etary Union. But EMU has led to big attacks on 
workers’ living standards throughout Europe, 
resulting in huge struggles in France, Germany 
and elsewhere. 

Partnership 2000 will further extend ‘social 
partnership’ into individual enterprises. ‘The 
unions will promise to negotiate ‘change’ in re- 


ting us to work harder for longer hours, with 
cuts in overtime and other allowances. In short 
it means increasing profits by squeezing work- 
ers even harder. 

To add to this pressure we will be encour- 
aged to own shares in the companies we work 
for. But this means that workers will be told 
they have to give more concessions in order to 
improve their ‘stake’ in the business. 

There will even be a new National Centre for 
Partnership which will offer joint training for 
union officials and human resource managers! 

But how can workers be partners with the 
likes of Dunnes Stores or Tony O'Reilly? These 


Trick! 


THE DEAL 
CAN BE 
BEATEN 


Trade unionists should be 
organising now to defeat 
Partnership 2000. 

This time there is a better 
chance than ever before of 
winning a NO vote. 

Workers are increasingly 
bitter that they have gained 
nothing from three previous 
deals over the past ten years. 
Profits have soared but wages 
have fallen far behind. 

Above all the programme 
can be beaten because groups 
of workers have begun to see 
the alternative posed by 
militancy. > 

From the victorious strike at 
the Royal Dublin Hotel to the 
threat of action bus workers 
which forced the payment of an 
overdue increase, there are 
signs of a return to struggle. 

Every activist should 
campaign for a NO vote on the 
new deal but this should go 
hand in hand with building 
support for workers in strug- 
gle. 


turn for local pay increases. 


people gain their wealth by exploiting workers 
and so-called ‘partnership’ will only increase 


WOrder VOTE NO leaflets from 
SWP, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8, 


Nurses have been 
balloting on strike 
action after turning 
down another mis- 
erable offer from 
Ruairi Quinn. 


Nurses are now looking 
for three main improve- 
ments. 


They want: 


HThe abolition of pay cuts 
for young nurses who 
come out of college. 


WThe right to retire at 55. 
They want parity with psy- 
chiatric nurses who can re- 
tire at this point. 


MiProper pay increases for 
those at the lower end of 


WLast year’s nurses’ rallies 


the scale. A 

The deal that Quinn of- 
fered gave pay increases to 
those at the top of the 


But ‘change’ is simply a buzzward for get- 


All set to strike 


scale. 

HAn end to the situation 
where up to 50% of staff 
in some hospitals are on 


temporary contracts. 


A national strike of 
nurses would galvanise the 
trade union movement. 
Already there are indica- 
tions that it would be 
hugely popular. 


Support 


A poll in the Sunday In- 
dependent has shown that 
77% of the population 
would support the nurses 
if the strike goes ahead. 


The main danger now is 
to stop the leaders of the 
Irish Nurses Organisation 
trying to patch up another 
rotten compromise. 


CIE management climbdown 


THE THREAT of all-out ac- 
tion on the buses and rail- 
way forced CIE manage- 
ment to back down in De- 
cember. 

The company tried to 
refuse to pay a 2.5% pay 
rise due under the national 
wage agreement from Octo- 
ber. y 

The Labour Court inter- 
vened and urged the unions 
to postpone strike action 
pending their decision. 

But immediately the Na- 
tional Locomotive Drivers 
Committee—a rank and file 
group of train drivers—alc- 
manded the company agree 


to pay or face an immediate 
shutdown of the railway. 
As one loco driver told 
Socialist Worker: ‘We have 
been organising for two 
years and were able to force 


the issue. 

‘It was our willingness to 
take action that made the La- 
bour Court recommend CIE 
pay up, which it did.’ 

This is a magnificent 


CITYBUS VICTORY 
Belfast busdrivers struck for two hours 
after they heard that a colleague had been 


dismissed. 


The strike was unofficial and happened after 
shop stewards toured around the city buses 
bringing them to a halt. 

The man was quickly re-instated after this mag- 
nificent gesture of solidarity. 


springboard from which to 
fight the Viability Plans 
which CIE now want to im- 
plement from March 31. 

A Dublin Bus driver 
spoke to Socialist Worker: 

‘The unions begin nego- 
tiating on these plans in 
January and rank and file 
CIE workers need to get or- 
ganised to prevent any union 
concessions on jobs, wages 
and conditions. 

‘We have formed an Ac- 
tion Group in Dublin Bus to 
Sight the viability plan and to 
fight for an all-out bus and 
rail shut down if any group 
of CIE workers is attacked’. 


that exploitation. 


Tel (01) 872 2682 


YOUTHREACH 
WORKERS VOTE FOR 


STRIKE ACTION 


ALMOST 700 work- 
ers in 65 Youthreach 
centres around the 
country have bal- 
loted for strike ac- 
tion over a long- 
standing claim for 
better pay and con- 
ditions. 

Youthreach was set up as 
a temporary scheme to cater 
for early school leavers from 
disadvantaged backgrounds 
who had nothing to look for- 
ward to but long-term unem- 
ployment. 

But now, seven yeas on, 
highly motivated and dedi- 
cated staff who run the 


scheme are still all employed 
on temporary one-year con- 
tracts. 

Unlike school teachers, 
Youthreach staff get no sal- 
ary increments and have no 
pension rights. 


Grievances 


They work a longer week 
(35 hours) and much longer 
year (48 weeks) than teach- 
ers but for much lower 
wages. 

A confidential report, 
wnitten by consultants for the 
Department of Education 
last April, acknowledged 
that all the staffs’ grievances 
were genuine and in urgent 


DUBLIN CORPORATION 


necd of resolution. But the 
Department—under the con- 
trol of Labour’s Naimh 
Breathnach has done noth- 
ing. 

Only when a one-day 
strike was called last month 
did the Department agree to 
last-minute talks with the 
Teachers Union of Ireland 
which represents most of the 
staff. 

But the TUI leadership is 
dragging its feet, afraid that 
if the Youthreach staff win 
parity with teachers, the 
Department will use this as 
an excuse to erode teachers’ 
working conditions to the 
level suffered by Youthreach 
staff. 


Dublin Corporation 
have won accept- 
ance of a produc- 
tivity deal by its 
craft workers. 

The core of the deal is 
an attack on demarcation 
and increased flexibility 
with painters doing the 
work of carpenters ete. 

Union leaders backed 
the deal and with the 
offer of a £200 cash 
payment before Chistmas 
the deal was accepted 
by281 to 163. 

Despite this there was 
considerable opposition to 


this attack on conditions 
with UCATT, for example, 
voting 31 to 21 against. 

One UCATT member 
told Socialist Worker: 

“I see the deal as the 
thin end of the wedge. 
The trade union leaders 
played on divisions 
between tradesmen and 
general workers. 

“Instead of coliuding 
with management and 
ecouraging bickering 
between different groups 
of workers, the trade 
union leads should be 
giving a lead.” 

Following last month's 


rejection by general 
workers of a productivity 
deal one worker de- 
scribed the mood as 
“yery militant”. 

But the fear is the deal 
will simply be 
repackaged in the 
Labour Court. 

A Corpo gencral 
operative told Socialist 
Worker, “The Corpo want 
to bring in more private 


sub-contractors. 


“There is big opposi- 
tion to this. We see it as 


paving the way for 


privatisation of Corpora- 
tion services,” 
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ARRYVILLE: 


The bitter fruit of 
Paisiey’s hatred 


A TINY number of big- 
oted thugs are inflict- 
ing terror in Harryville, 
Ballymena. They have 
been stirred into action 
by the rhetoric of the 
Reverend lan Paisley. 

One of their anonymous 
leaders has told the local 
Ballymena paper that they are 
sure of ‘private support from 
Unionist politicians’. 

Catholic families who live 
in the area have been petrol 
bombed, dragged from cars 
and beaten. 


Hardened 


People attending the local 
Mass are called “Fenian 
scum” by a three month old 
picket of hardened loyalists. 

“We’ ve lived in Harryville 
for 30 years” said one Catho- 
lic family. “We can’t take this 
terror. We've decided to go” 

The strongest party in the 
Ballymena area is the Demo- 
cratic Unionist Party led by 


| A eee 


Tan Paisley. 

They have nine councillors 
in the town and have even 
dubbed the town ‘the citadel 
of the DUP’. 

Some of Paisley’s biggest 
rallies are held in the local 
town hall. 
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One of the Catholic homes in Ballymena wrecked by loyalist thugs 


For decades Paisley has 
been spewing out a message 
of hate against Catholics. 


Curfews 


He claims that they “self 
ghettoised themselves out of 


sell it, 
iJoin us! 


I Give your name 
| and address to 
Į your local seiler 

or phone (01) 
I 872 2682 or 
i return to form 


a blindfolded loyalty to repub- 
licanism and Raman Catholi- 
cism". 

He has called for curfews 
in Catholic areas and for Sinn 
Fein to be banned. 

No wonder a group of hard- 


ment rate of 50%. 


goats. 


Protestants. 


Paisley pretends to repre- 
sent poor Protestants against 
the ‘fur coat’ brigade’. But his 
method is to turn the anger and 
bitterness that comes with pov- 
erty against Catholic scape- 


He often claims that Catho- 
lic areas—and even ‘Catholic 
countries’ in Europe—are grab- 
bing scarce resources from 


But itis the Tories not Catho- 


Unionists keep 


the 


Tories in 


PpOowel—race Four 


Declin 


e and fall of the 


Roman Empire: pace EicHT 


ened thugs have taken him at 
his word and embarked on a 
campaign to remove the few 
remaining Catholics from 
their area. 


Murder 


As the violence has esca- 
lated, Paisley has tried to dis- 
tance himself from his fol- 
lowers. 

This is nothing new. 

As far back as the mid six- 
ties, one Hugh McClean 
made the famous statement. 
“Tam terribly sorry I ever 
heard of that man Paisley or 
decided to follow him". 

He had just been charged 
with the Malvern St murder 
of two Catholic barmen. 

As usual Paisley distanced 
himself from the murder— 
but McClean knew where the 
message of hate came from. 

This time around there is 
even more direct evidence of 
connivance between Paisley 
and the thugs. 


The bigots who feed off 


THE HOUSING estate of Bally- 
keel is where most of the loyal- 
ist protestors come from. Like 
many other Protestant estates, 
it suffers from dire poverty. 
Arecent survey by the Hous- 
ing Executive showed that 
there was a male unemploy- 


their area. 


lic workers who are responsi- 
ble for the run down of jobs and 
the introduction of the JSA. 

And they are only in power 
today because Trimble and 
Paisley continue to vote for 
them in Westminster. 

Paisley also helps the Tories 
by sowing divisions between 
workers everywhere he can. 


Opposed 


His thugs must be actively 
opposed at Harryville. 

If they manage to close down 
this small Catholic congrega- 
tion it will encourage every 
bigot to try the same thing in 


The trade union movement 
organised huge demonstra- 
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Baby Doc 
wamed of ‘dire 


VIOLENCE AT Harryville only seriously escalated after 
‘Baby Doc’ Paisley told the neighbouring Catholic popula- 
tion of Dunloy that they were ‘scum’ and that they should 
expect ‘dire consequences’, 

At first Paisley Junior was actively involved in organising 
the protests at Harryville. The pretext used was that they 
were in retaliation for the blocking of Orange marches. 


Thugs 


_ But there is no comparison between a parade that is de- 
signed to express superiority over Catholics and the rights 
of people from whatever faith to attend a religious building. 

Orangeism is not an ‘expression of Protestant culture’. 
It is a movement that is built on bigotry and hate. 

: The only differences between the thugs who attack Catho- 
lics at Harryville and Paisley is that they have not learnt the 
tactics of evading responsibility for their actions. 


poverty 


tions to demand peace two 
years ago. But over the last 
three months they have done 
nothing over Harryville. 

In the New Year, they should 
immediately call a mobilisation 
of their members to end the 
scandalous intimidation of 
People attending a religious 
ceremony. 

But they should also go fur- 
ther. From now on Paisley 
should be ostracised from any 
trade union event. Never again 
should union leaders welcome 
him onto worker protests at 
they did in the midst of the 
Compass strike. 

This man stands for one 
thing: sectarian hatred. 


Harryville shows exactly where 
that leads. 


pe 


